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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Lehigh  University, 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


FOUNDED  BY  ASA  PACKER.; 


*■  / "HE  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  give  a thorough  education  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Mining 
Engineering,  in  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  the  Classics  and  in  Geticral  Literature. 

Through  the  liberality  of  its  Fojinder,  the  tuition  in  all  branches  is  FREE. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  7nust  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  present  testvnonials  of  good 
moral  character,  and  must  satisfactorily  pass  in  the  follozving  subjects: 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic,  complete,  including  the  Metric  System;  Algebra,  through  equations  of  the  second 
degree;  Chauvenef  s Geometry,  six  books. 

ENGLISH. 

Grammar;  Geography;  Uftited  States  History,  including  the  Constitution. 

For  admission  to  the  various  courses,  in  addition  to  the  requiretne7its  abcrve  given,  the  examina- 
tions are  as  follows  : 

For  the  Courses  in  Science  and  Letters,  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  E7igineering,  and  Ana- 
lytical Chemistry; 

Elementaiy  Physlca. 

For  the  Latin  Scientific  and  Classical  Courses: 

Physical  Geography. 

LATIN. 

Latin  Grafnmar;  Ccesat^s  Commentaries,  four  books;  Virgil:  AEneid,  six  books,  and  the  Bucolics; 
Cicero:  six  Orations,  including  the  four  agaiTist  Cataline;  Latin  Co7uposition;  Roman  History. 

And  for  the  Classical  Course,  only  in 

GREEK. 

Greek  Gra7timar;  Xenophon's  A7tabasis,  four  books;  Horner^ s Iliad,  three  books;  writing  Greek 
with  accents;  Greek  History. 

The  exa7ninations  will  be  rigorous,  and  no  student  deficient  in  any  braTich  will  be  permitted  to 
enter  in  full  staTuiing. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  President, 

Robert  A.  Laiviberton,  LL.E)., 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM.  PA 
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^ I '*^HE  course  of  lectures  on  American 
Literature  began  with  an  outline  of  our 
National  History,  and  a discussion  of  the  mu- 
tual relationship  of  our  history  and  literature. 
The  subject  will  never  cease  to  be  of  absorbing 
interest  to  young  Americans;  and  when  pre- 
sented by  one  who  has  played  a prominent 
part,  both  in  military  and  literary  circles,  for  at 
least  half  our  national  life,  and  who  has  had  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  best  known 
authors  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  value  of 
these  lectures  can  not  be  over-estimated.  The 
eager  attendance  and  undivided  attention  at 
these  lectures  show  that  the  Seniors  appreciate 
their  privilege. 


No.  8. 

^ I subjects  are  presented  to  the  Senior 

Class  this  term  which  have  no  direct 
bearing  upon  Engineering,  but  are  not  less  in- 
teresting and  important  on  that  account.  The 
great  question  of  religion  is  brought  before  the 
student’s  mind  in  a series  of  lectures  on  “ Rea- 
sons for  Believing  in  Christianity.”  So  far, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  worthy 
of  commendation;  the  facts  cited  have  been 
indisputable ; the  argument  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a fair-minded  and  tolerant  manner, 
and  a proper  feeling  of  respect  exhibited  for 
all  honest  opinions.  This  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  a subject  of  such  paramount  interest 
should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  gladly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Seniors,  who  should  make 
every  use  of  the  double  advantage  of  a com- 
petent lecturer  and  an  excellent  library. 

^ I ^HE  time  of  the  Spring  Sports  is  not  too 
far  off  for  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  the  arrival  at  a decision  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  hold  sports  at  Rit- 
tersville,  with  some  other  college  or  hold  none 
at  all;  for  the  Alumni,  as  Prof  Williams  told 
us,  have  decided  that  the  Athletic  Grounds, 
and  all  parts  of  them,  shall  be  absolutely  un- 
touched until  they  are  reopened  to  us  next 
year.  Last  year  Cornell  wished  to  hold  sports 
with  us,  but  the  scheme  was  impracticable;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hold 
sports  with  Cornell  this  year.  We  have  heard 
from  good  sources  that  Cornell  would  be  glad 
to  have  us  do  this,  and  The  Buer  thinks  it 
would  be  a good  scheme.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  cause  our  men  to  train,  the  sure  winners 
would  not  have  the  snap  they  now  have,  and 
the  training  would,  we  think,  give  athletics  such 
an  impetus  that,  when  our  track  is  fixed  up,  Le- 
high would  be  able  to  stand  on  a par  with  other 
colleges  in  athletics.  We  invite  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  those  interested  upon  this  subject. 
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TE  hope  that  we  are  not  intruding  into 
^ ^ the  domain  of  others  when  we  volun- 
teer an  opinion,  which  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  advice,  out  of  the  usual  line  of  The 
Burr’s  suggestions.  The  Library  is  amply 
stocked  with  standard  periodicals,  and  t/iere 
they  are  for  the  perusal  of  all  the  students. 
Those  periodicals  treating  upon  scientific 
branches  contain  the  latest  investigations  upon 
their  respective  subjects.  Students  are  to  be- 
come professional  men,  and  as  such  must  be 
posted  upon  the  latest  developments  in  their 
sciences;  and  as  the  careful  perusal  of  these 
journals  is  not  always  possible  in  the  Library 
we  would  suggest  that  each  student  become  a 
subscriber  for  some  standard  periodical  de- 
voted to  the  science  which  he  has  chosen.  It 
is  not  our  intention  by  this  article  to  pave  the 
way  for  any  book  agent,  but  it  occurs  to  us 
that  now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  this 
suggestion  would  be  appropriate,  if  ever. 


y\  SIGNIFICANT  remark  in  the  recent 
^ report  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  is 
to  the  effect  that  since  compulsory  attendance 
at  chapel  was  abolished  the  religious  interest 
among  the  students  of  the  University  has  un- 
doubtedly increased.  It  is  only  natural.  The 
notion  of  compelling  students  to  attend  daily 
service  dates  from  the  old  times,  when  colleges 
were  run  on  the  plan  of  large  boarding  schools, 
and  students  were  considerably  younger  than 
at  present.  But  with  the  gradual  development 
of  our  institutions  of  learning,  of  the  idea  to 
treat  a student  as  a man  and  to  leave  the  de- 
cision of  particular  matters  to  his  own  judg- 
ment, this  compulsory  chapel  attendance  is 
seen  to  have  an  opposite  effect  from  what  was 
originally  intended.  Several  of  our  larger 
colleges  are  beginning  to  discern  this,  and 
have  either  made  attendance  at  services  volun- 
tary or  have  abolished  it  altogether.  The  lat- 
ter extreme  is  scarcely  advisable;  but  it  is  only 
a matter  of  time  when  chapel  attendance  will, 
very  generally,  be  voluntary,  except,  possibly, 
in  avowed  church  institutions. 


^ TITH  the  development  of  the  science 
^ ^ of  electricity,  the  street  lamp  and 
the  gas  burner  are  being  gradually  and  perma- 
nently superseded  by  the  arc  lamp  and  incan- 
descent light.  Will  not  the  time  soon  come 
when  the  few  and  widely  .separated  lamps  on 
our  Campus  shall  be  replaced  by  electric  lights 
and  the  incandescent  burner  be  found  in  other 
buildings  than  the  Physical  Laboratory?  When 
we  read  of  this  improvement  being  made  at 
other  universities,  the  question  presents  itself, 
“Why  are  we  not  equally  favored?"  Certainly 
our  needs  are  as  great,  and  the  advantages  are 
as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  state  the  economic  advantages  of 
such  a system  of  lighting  in  this  particular 
case,  but  it  would  seem  to  us  that  additional 
apparatus  for  the  Electrical  Department  would 
not  be  a bad  investment,  and  once  procured 
the  dynamos  would  require  but  little  steam- 
power  in  addition  to  that  already  produced. 
The  boiler  house  also  presents  an  excellent  lo- 
cation for  such  a plant.  We  hope  that  this 
idea  will  not  be  scouted  as  a “wild’  one,  but 
that  the  subject  here  hinted  at  will  be  fully  in- 
vestigated by  some  one,  and  at  no  long  distant 
day  not  only  the  Campus,  but  the  Library  and 
Gymnasium  may  be  illuminated  by  electricity. 


'^’’TAHE  custom  of  having  class  suppers  an- 
nually,  as  observed  at  other  colleges, 
does  not  appear  to  be  approved  of  at  Lehigh, 
for  what  reason,  however,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  The  example  of  the  Class  of  ’86  in  hav- 
ing a supper  in  their  Freshman  year  has,  for 
good  reasons,  not  been  followed,  but  that  of 
’87,  of  having  one  in  the  Sophomore  year,  has 
been,  and  to  the  various  classes  it  is  a thing  to 
look  forward  to  before  it  is  held,  and  back  to 
afterwards,  and  unless  a graduation  banquet  is 
held  the  Sophomore  year  is  the  only  time  the 
men  of  a class  come  together  as  a body,  except 
in  class  rooms.  That  a class  supper  is  an  en- 
joyable affair  none  who  have  attended  one  will 
deny,  and,  although  the  after-effects  may  not 
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be  as  enjoyable  as  the  supper,  they  are  soon 
over  and  forgotten. 

But  in  reality  there  is  no  reason  why  a sup- 
per should  not  be  held  every  year.  The  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  could  easily  compromise 
their  differences,  and  the  reasons  for  not  hav- 
ing a supper  in  the  Junior  year  are  absolutely 
nil.  If  this  custom  were  followed,  instead  of 
having  one  supper  to  look  back  to,  or,  at  the 
very  most,  two,  the  college  course  would  be 
marked  by  an  unbroken  line  of  class  suppers, 
each  of  which  would  be  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  class. 


^ I lack  of  a number  of  distinctively 

^ Lehigh  songs  is  something  remarkable, 
and  although  The  Burr,  last  year,  attempted 
to  give  an  impetus  to  song  writing  by  publish- 
ing those  Lehigh  songs  which  existed,  none 
have  since,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the 
June  number  of  The  Burr  for  last  year,  been 
added  to  the  collection.  Whenever  any  College 
celebration  comes  off,  such  as  a Glee  Club  con- 
cert, Founder’s  Day,  or  the  Junior  Oratorical 
contest,  the  persons  interested  look  vainly 
around  for  some  Lehigh  song,  but  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  all  others,  Lehigh  songs  are  conspicu- 
ous by  their  absence.  This  is,  we  think,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  in  college  rarely 
sing  the  songs  when  written : if  there  happened 
to  be  a song  with  words  used  by  some  other 
college,  and  the  same  words  written  for  it  by 
some  Lehigh  man,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  home  product  would  not  be  preferred.  Of 
course  this  is  principally  because  Lehigh  men 
do  not,  as  a rule,  get  together  in  a body,  nor 
will  they  as  long  as  they  live  scattered  over 
the  three  Bethlehems ; but  we  can  remedy  this, 
to  a certain  extent,  by  singing  our  words  to 
songs,  and  thus  creating  a demand,  which,  by 
the  first  principles  of  political  economy,  will  be 
equaled  by  a supply.  In  order  to  encourage 
those,  we  will  pledge  ourselves,  in  case  a suffi- 
cient number  are  written,  to  publish  them  in  i 
pamphlet  form,  as  was  done  last  year.  ' 


^ ^ TE  are  much  pleased  to  see  that  the 
^ ^ Mustard  and  Cheese  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, which  everyone  thought  had  passed 
out  of  existence,  according  to  the  usual  fate  of 
all  Lehigh’s  attempts  at  social  organizations, 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized  on  a firm 
basis.  An  energetic  and  popular  set  of  men 
have  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  member- 
ships, and  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the 
society  has  gone  to  work  bids  fair  to  make  it 
in  the  future  a permanent  success.  The  prep- 
arations which  this  society,  in  connection  with 
the  Glee  and  Banjo  and  Guitar  Clubs,  is  mak- 
ing, foretell,  without  doubt,  that  the  joint  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  February  14,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Glee  Club,  will  afford  its  advocates  a 
diversion  which  will  repay  their  patronage, 
and  one  which  will  be  a credit  to  our  Alma 
Mater.  At  the  last  entertainment  given  by 
the  Mustard  and  Cheese  it  was  very  noticeable 
that  the  number  of  college  men  absent  far  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  those  present.  An  organi- 
zation of  this  character,  which,  to  some  extent, 
carries  the  reputation  of  the  University  on  its 
shoulders,  should  receive  the  greatest  share  of 
its  support  from  the  students  themselves.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  such  a praiseworthy  society 
will  not  die  from  lack  of  assistance  from  the 
University. 

^ I recent  action  of  the  President  in  al- 

lowing  the  boiler  house  to  be  used  as  a 
cage,  where  pitching  and  catching  may  be 
practiced,  is  fully  up  to  his  established  stand- 
ard of  benevolence,  and  serves  as  a manifesta- 
tion of  the  strong  interest  which  he  takes  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  students.  By 
thus  doing  he  has  conferred  a great  favor  upon 
the  Athletic  Association,  and  has  opened  the 
way,  which,  if  we  follow  as  we  should,  will 
no  longer  leave  success  surrounded  by  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  but  will  transform  it  into 
a certainty,  a reality.  The  lack  of  such  a cage, 
which  we  have  deprecated  in  our  columns 
for  years  and  years,  will  not  exist  in  the  fu- 
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ture,  and  The  Burr  will  be  deprived  of  the 
favorite  cause  which  on  all  occasions  was 
called  to  account  for  our  past  poor  record  at 
the  bat.  Nothing  that  we  could  say  here 
would  express  with  sufficient  force  the  debt  of 
gratitude  contracted  by  the  students  with  Dr. 
Lamberton,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  extend  to  him 
the  thanks  of  the  whole  college,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  every  one  will  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  gift  by  endeavoring  to  place  base-ball 
on  the  same  level  with  foot-ball.  If  we  put 
forth  our  best  efforts  to  achieve  success  and 
fail,  we  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
played  our  part  as  well  as  we  could,  and  The 
Burr,  for  want  of  the  old  stand-by,  will  for 
once  attribute  our  defeat  to  misfortune,  and 
hope  that  in  the  future  a more  agreeable  por- 
tion will  be  allotted  to  us  by  the  Fates. 

X T must  be  freely,  though  reluctantly,  ad- 
mitted  by  us  that  the  interest  in  athletic 
contests,  both  on  the  track  and  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, has,  within  the  past  year,  gradually  de- 
creased, until  the  sports  are  mere  mock  en- 
counters between  a number  of  untrained  men 
from  the  different  classes.  It  is  becoming 
rather  monotonous  to  see  a number  of  con- 
testants come  to  the  scratch,  and  as  the  pistol 
is  fired  take  a few  steps  and  drop  out,  leaving 
the  known  winner  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
track  alone.  Under  the  present  circumstances 
everyone  knows  who  is  to  take  each  prize,  and 
every  class  knows,  almost  to  a certainty,  ex- 
actly the  number  of  prizes  they  can  take,  and 
accordingly  enter  enough  unpracticed  men  to  in- 
sure their  obtaining  medals  for  first  or  second 
place.  This  style  of  sports  must  certainly  be- 
come tedious  and  uninteresting  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  the 
audience  at  the  Fall  Meeting  become  smaller 
until  but  few,  with  bored  expressions,  remained 
through  courtesy  to  see  the  finish.  It  is  hardly 
desirable  to  have  our  patrons  leave  the  grounds 
disgusted  with  the  manner  in  which  athletics 
are  conducted  at  Lehigh.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  lack  of  interest  can  be  remedied  is 


by  the  adoption  of  the  method,  now  pursued 
in  many  of  the  larger  colleges,  of  giving 
handicaps  in  all  contests.  This  undoubtedly 
would  encourage  those  who,  although  they 
train  faithfully,  have  not  enough  confidence  in 
themselves  to  enter  into  contests  with  men 
who,  year  after  year,  through  their  superiority, 
win  the  same  prizes.  If  the  men  who  fall  short 
of  a prize  by  a few  inches  here  and  a few  inches 
there,  were  given  such  handicaps  as  would 
equalize  the  results,  and  thereby  could  enter- 
tain some  hope  of  taking  an  occasional  first  or 
second  place,  they  would  surely  be  emboldened 
to  strive,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  for  the 
coveted  victory.  Another  feature  which  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  programme  of  sports 
in  our  sister  colleges,  and  which  thus  far  has 
been  proven  to  be  very  successful,  is  that  of 
having  some  races  open  to  entries  from  mem- 
bers of  other  institutions.  This  plan,  we  are 
confident,  v/ill  bring  our  sports  out  of  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  have  fallen  of  late,  so 
that  when  we  open  our  newly  improved  Ath- 
letic Grounds  with  the  sports  next  Fall  they 
will  be  of  such  a character,  on  account  of  close 
finishes  and  numerous  entries,  that  the  specta- 
tors will  depart  satisfied  that  they  have  been 
fully  repaid  for  their  visit. 

^ I NhE  general  dissatisfaction  always  shown 
by  the  audience  at  the  distribution  of 
the  prizes  for  the  Oratorical  Contest  has  come 
within  the  notice  of  The  Burr.  It  appears  to 
be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  and  as  such, 
it  seems  to  us,  warrants  an  investigation  on  the 
part  of  the  Alumni.  We  say  that  the  dissatis- 
faction is  not  unfounded,  and  hence  should  not 
remain  unheeded  from  year  to  year,  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of  Lehigh 
being  technical  men,  and  the  course  in  Elocu- 
tion having  at  no  time  been  any  nearer  perfec- 
tion than  it  is  to-day,  judging  from  the  present 
condition  of  things,  and  be  it  said  with  reluc- 
tance, it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
students  are  just  as  competent  judges  as  the 
judges  themselves.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
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fact  that  a large  number  of  students  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  natural  ability  and  merits  of 
each  speaker;  and,  in  most  cases,  these  are  the 
best  criteria  to  be  guided  by  in  giving  a deci- 
sion. If  this  be  the  case,  that  is,  if  the  ability 
to  judge  be  the  same,  and  the  general  opinion 
of  the  college  differ  from  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  can  we  afford  to  let  the  dissenting  voice 
of  the  students  remain  unheard? 

We  will  not  question  the  right  of  the  Alumni 
to  leave  the  awarding  of  prizes  paid  out  of  its 
treasury  to  a committee  of  three  of  its  own 
members,  neither  will  we  say  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  worse  than  if  there  were  no 
prizes  whatever;  but  we  do  question  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  present  system,  and  hold  that 
it  can  be  materially  improved.  Instead  of 
three  Alumni,  the  committee  should  consist  of 
three  members  of  the  Faculty,  those  three  be- 
ing chosen  who,  by  reason  of  their  professions, 
would  be  most  capable  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  an  orator  and  an  oration.  One  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  should  always  be  the 
Professor  who  “coaches"  the  Juniors  previous 
to  the  contest  and  under  whose  direction  they 
practice  the  delivery  of  their  orations.  Such 
a man  would  have  every  reason  for  knowing 
who  should  receive  the  prizes,  and  his  opinion 
would  carry  all  possible  weight.  The  method 
we  have  just  suggested  is  not  absolutely  per- 
fect, but  it  ought  to  be  given  a trial.  It  would 
avoid  great  inconvenience  and  expenses  to 
Alumni  members,  who,  living  at  a distance 
from  town,  are  obliged  to  make  a special  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  judges  at  the  con- 
test, to  be  later  on  repaid  for  their  work  by 
scathing  criticisms  and  censure.  If  this  is  ac- 
complished we  will  think  it  one  advantageous 
feature,  and,  at  any  rate,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences, we  are  sure  that  our  plan  could  not 
possibly  prove  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  at 
present  in  vogue. 


— A table  showing  the  percentage  of  college  students 
who  enter  the  ministry,  prepared  by  Prof.  Morris,  of 
Harvard,  shows  a decrease  at  Yale  from  74  per  cent, 
in  1710  to  8 per  cent,  in  1880. 


LEFT. 

maiden  fair. 

With  red-red  hair. 

And  a sparkling  pair 
Of  optics  rare. 

Tripped  up  the  square 
With  a sprightly  air 
Quite  unaware 
That  a dude  did  stare 
Till  he  said — “ah  there! 

Which  way,  my  dear  ?’’ 

And  he  tipped  his  hat 
Like  a cavalier. 

Then  she  did  say 
“Oh  ! you  go  ’way!” 

He  did  not  stay 
For  by  the  way 
She  wore  “si.xteens.” 

As  she  spoke,  it  seems. 

Her  foot  came  down — 

Not  on  the  ground. 

But  the  printed  toe 
Of  that  masher — oh ! 

He  mentioned  a place — 

Somewhere  below.  H. 


THE  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

T a recent  meeting  of  the  Engineering 
Society  Professor  Merriman  addressed 
an  audience  consisting  of  nearly  fifty  members 
of  the  Society,  speaking  of  its  history,  its  pres- 
ent state  and  future  prospects. 

Ten  years  ago  he  rescued  the  minute-book 
of  the  then  inactive  Society  from  a pile  of  rub- 
bish in  a corner  of  the  Civil  Engineering  room, 

I and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a reorganiza- 
tion— only  to  see  it  again  become  quiescent 
after  a year  or  two  of  active  life.  The  Society 
did  not  pass  entirely  out  of  existence,  but  soon 
sprang  up  more  vigorously  than  ever  before, 
entering  upon  a period  of  prosperity  that  has 
since  been  uninterrupted  and  promises  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  He  spoke  of  the  many  bene- 
fits of  the  Society,  and  of  its  good  influence 
upon  the  College,  the  Alumni  and  the  student 
members. 

The  Journal,  which  was  started  only  a little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  has  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  Three  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  its  columns  have  been  copied 
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by  other  engineering  publications,  and  upon 
the  subscrrjDtion  list  appear  the  names  of  a 
number  of  professors  of  other  engineering 
schools.  The  Alumni  have  contributed  many 
instructive  papers,  and  shown  a heart)'  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Societ)'.  The  continued 
support  of  the  Alumni,  whose  numbers  are 
now  rapidl)'  increasing,  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  insure  the  future  success  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  that  support  will  not  fail  so  long  as 
the  Society  maintains  its  present  high  standard. 

After  a few  suggestions  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  the  Societ)',  the  Professor  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  congratulating  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  good  work  recently  done  in  the 
Society,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  latest 
number  of  the  Journal. 

THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS  SUPPER. 

Thursday  evening,  January  26,  the 
Sophomores  held  their  class  supper  at 
the  Franklin  House,  Easton.  It  is  .safe  to  say 
that  a more  pleasant,  more  successful  class 
supper  never  was  held  by  men  of  Lehigh  than 
that  of  ’Ninety  on  that  evening.  The  non-in- 
terference of  the  Freshmen,  an  act  which  is 
admired  by  the  whole  college,  left  nothing  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  class 
left  Bethlehem  on  a special  car  attached  to  the 
7:50  train,  and  upon  their  arrival  at  Easton 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  hotel,  where 
they  soon  sat  down  to  an  appropriate  menu, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  best  of  the  ex- 
cellent supper  before  them.  The  toasts  fol- 
lowed, and  were  responded  to  in  the  following 
order : 

Class  of  ’90,  - - - A.  H.  \’an  Cleve. 

Our  Alma  Mater,  - - F.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Cane  Rush,  - - - - S.  S.  Martin. 

Our  Foot-Ball  Team,  - - \V.  N.  Beck. 

The  Faculty,  - - - - C.  E.  Coxe. 

Athletics,  - - - C.  C.  Tomkinson. 

Our  Nine,  - - - G.  K.  Anderson. 

Our  Future,  - - - C.  H.  Miller. 

The  Ladies,  - - J.  S.  B.  Hollinshead. 

The  Band,  - - - \V.  P.  Cleveland. 

“The”  French  Section,  - - U.  Emery. 

Eraternities,  - - - G.  E.  Greene. 

Toastmaster,  J.  W.  Stone,  Jr. 

After  the  banquet,  which  lasted  until  nearly 


half-past  twelve,  the  members  of  the  class 
amused  themselves  in  various  ways  until  the 
time  set  for  the  departure  of  the  special  train 
arrived. 

The  committe  in  charge,  J.  W.  Stone,  Jr., 
C.  E.  Coxe,  D.  Emery,  S.  S.  Martin  and  A.  H. 
Van  Cleve,  certainly  can  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 


A FRAGMENT. 

C^HE  has  two  eyes  of  softest  brown, 
And  filled  with  tender  light. 

And  when  she  modestly  looks  down 
Her  eyes  are  my  delight. 

Her  ears  are  like  the  lily’s  leaf. 

Her  hair  is  like  the  wheat. 

And  falls  in  glistening  showers 
About  her  neck  so  sweet. 

But  her  lips  are  like  the  ruby. 

And  when  with  kisses  pressed 
Against  my  cheek,  ah  then,  indeed. 

I like  her  lips  the  best. 


A FRESHMAN’S  LOVE. 

T AICK  SPRINT  entered  college  last  Fall, 
^ and  came,  not  like  many  other  Fresh- 
men, with  the  design  of  ranking  first  in  his 
class,  and  of  taking  the  Wilbur  in  the  second 
year,  but  he  came  “ to  get  through.”  At  home 
he  was  w'hat  is  commonly  called  “a  lady’s  man,” 
quite  a “star”  socially,  and  made  himself  worthy 
of  the  name,  which,  for  its  cuteness,  his  mother 
thought  applicable  to  him — flirt.  Among  his 
home  friends  he  was  considered  a great  trav- 
eler— he  was  to  Ocean  Grove  once,  and  had 
even  gone  as  far  as  New  York  and  “seen  the 
elephant.”  He  boasted  of  his  sharpness,  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  general  in- 
formation, and  under  these  auspices  he  was 
bent,  not  on  shining  in  the  class  room,  but 
upon  obtaining  that  place  in  society  to  which 
his  many  accomplishments  entitled  him. 

He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  had 
acquired  all  the  mysteries  of  the  “fence,”  so, 
on  his  first  Sunday  afternoon,  he  betook  him- 
self to  this  frequented  resort.  As  he  sat  by 
the  raging  Manocacy,  watching  the  girls  on 
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the  other  side,  he  debated  with  himself  as  to 
which  one  to  direct  his  addresses.  He  noticed 
one  who  seemed  to  be  exempt  of  that  timidity 
common  to  the  rest,  and  who,  apparently  un- 
mindful of  the  vigilant  look  of  the  teacher,  di- 
rected her  steps  towards  him.  It  was  a case 
of  love  at  first  sight.  Dick’s  face  brightened 
up,  and  his  placid  look  showed  that  they  were 
soon  engaged  in  conversation.  She  was  small 
and  stout,  rather  below  the  medium  size,  and 
was  clad  not  very  stylishly.  She  wore  a loose- 
fitting  dress  and  an  apron,  while  a glance  at  her 
hands  indicated  that  she  had  not  devoted  all 
of  her  life  to  the  mastery  of  books.  But  Dick 
was  charmed!  He  saw  all,  and,  like  every  one 
in  love,  overlooked  all.  He  admired  her  style 
of  expression,  and  her  pronunciation,  though 
extremely  broken,  he  thought  very  attractive, 
and  attributed  it  to  a prolonged  study  of  foreign 
languages,  which,  he  imagined,  she  spoke  with 
fluency.  The  rest  of  the  girls  walked  about 
and  feigned  not  to  be  concerned  in  what  oc- 
curred, and  their  smiles  of  derision  and  ridi- 
cule Dick  thought  due  to  a participation  in  the 
gayety  and  good  time  their  companion  was  en- 
joying. Evening  came  on,  and  Dick  must 
leave;  in  his  confusion  he  forgot  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  young  lady,  whose  face,  he 
said,  could  never  be  erased  from  his  ima£[ina- 
tion.  With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he  bid 
her  adieu,  and  walked  to  his  room  where,  un- 
able to  do  any  studying,  sleep  soon  came  to  his 
relief 

It  was  “Monument  Day”  in  Bethlehem,  and 
the  streets  were  jammed.  The  town  was  lively 
with  visitors  from  the  neighboring  places,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  endeavored  to  see  the  cere- 
monies. Dick,  as  curious  as  anybody,  pressed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  was  soon  at- 
tentively listening  to  the  presentation  speech. 
So  enraptured  was  he  as  not  to  notice  the 
familiar  face  just  in  front  of  him.  Suddenly, 
an  awful  crash,  and  the  platform  thunders 
down;  no  one  hurt,  but  unexpectedly  Dick 
finds  his  arms  the  recipient  of  a fainting  body. 
Who  could  it  be  but  his  Dulcinea  ? It  was  a 


momentary  fright,  and  it  had  soon  passed. 
Dick  was  delighted  to  meet  her  once  more, 
and  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mortals 
when  he  found  that  he  must  accompany  her 
home.  It  was  not  far,  and  they  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets  as  the  sup- 
per bell  resounded  across  the  way.  All  of 
Dick’s  efforts  to  persuade  her  to  stay  a .second 
for  a farewell  talk  were  futile.  He  thought  she 
might  postpone  the  pleasure  of  eating  for  a mo- 
ment just  for  his  sake.  “I  can’t  stop,”  she  re- 
plied, as  she  fled  into  the  building,  “ I must 
wait  on  the  table.” 

Dick  was  stupefied.  He  stood  there  know- 
ing not  what  to  do.  The  whole  of  the  mys- 
terious past  lay  now  unveiled  before  him.  He 
understood  it  all.  He  had  been  outwitted. 
His  sharpness  was  converted  into  dullness. 
He  despised  the  woman  who  had  abused  his 
love,  and  then  and  there  swore  vengeance. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

~r  N an  old  text-book  of  Logic  I find  the  fol- 
lowing,  given  as  an  example  of  a logical 
syllogism : 

A phrenologist  is  a crank, 

All  cranks  are  fools. 

Ergo,  all  phrenologists  are  fools. 

Once  I went  to  hear  a phrenologist  who  lec- 
tured in  our  town.  I found  the  hall  pretty 
full,  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  audience 
were,  and  so  was  the  crank.  After  the  latter 
had  explained  the  “sublime  and  abstruse  mys- 
teries of  the  great  science,”  he  said  he  would 
give  a phrenological  “character”  to  any  one 
in  the  audience  who  would  be  kind  enough  to 
submit  to  an  examination.  Deacon  Dobbins 
was  kind  enough  to  be  a fool,  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  man.  Now,  one  of  the  boys,  who 
was  near  the  stage,  told  the  phrenologist  that 
the  Deacon  was  a bad  man,  who  had  served 
three  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  The  long- 
legged  jail-bird,  who  called  himself  “the  pro- 
fessor,” believed  him,  and  so  he  ran  his  fingers 
through  the  Deacon’s  hair  and  said ; “ Ladies 
and  gentlemen — In  this  person  we  find  the 
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truth  of  Phrenology  made  apparent.  Now,  I 
never  saw  this  man  before,  and  yet  I think  I 
can  give  you  his  characteristics  pretty  closely. 
I see  the  bump  of  Idiocy  well  developed.  The 
bump  of  Destructiveness  reminds  me  of  the 
one  I had  the  honor  of  feeling  on  the  cranium 
of  the  late  lamented  Charles  J.  Guiteau.  The 
bump  of  Veneration  is  a minus  quantity,  and 
Self-Esteem  is  as  big  as  a female  opera-hat. 
There  is  a ravine  in  the  place  where  Conscien- 
tiousness ought  to  be,  and  Benevolence  mod- 
estly refuses  to  come  out.  Acquisitiveness  and 
Thievery  are  large,  and  ‘ Cussedness  ’ is  so 
large  that  the  only  place  strong  enough  to 
hold  this  man  is  a Summer  resort  on  the  Hud- 
son, which  a friend  of  mine,  a French  count, 
(who  spent  his  vacation  there)  called,  in  his 
beautiful  mother  tongue,  Chantcz-Chantez!' 

By  this  time  the  audience  had  recov'ered 
from  their  astonishment  and  impiously  began 
to  smile  audibly.  The  Deacon  could  not  stand 
it  any  more,  as  up  he  jumps  with  a wicked 
word,  and  by  so  doing  leaves  his  beautiful 
locks  in  the  hands  of  the  misguided  disciple 
of  Gall,  who  didn’t  “tumble,”  and  kept  on 
bowing  to  the  roaring  audience,  with  a self- 
satisfied  smile.  He  looked  around  for  another 
victim,  and  his  eagle  glance  lit  upon  me.  Said 
he:  “Young  man,  won’t  you  come  up  and  be 
examined  ?”  I replied  that  I had  an  engage- 
ment with  some  friends  in  Bethlehem.  He 
said  he  would  give  a chart  for  nothing  if  I 
would,  in  the  interest  of  science,  conquer  my 
natural  timidity  and  go  on  the  platform.  After 
being  asked  a great  many  times  I was  idiot 
enough  to  do  so.  Now  it  happened  that  on 
that  very  day  I had  stepped  on  a banana-peel 
and  had  sat  down  on  my  head,  and  had  also 
tried  to  knock  off  a piece  of  the  curbstone 
with  my  bump  ot  Philoprogenitiveness. 

The  “purfessor”  opened  his  mouth  and  dis- 
coursed in  this  manner:  “I  will  this  time  de- 
liver my  statements  without  any  explanatory 
remarks.  Credulity,  large;  Self-Esteem,  small ; 
Combativeness, very  small;  Amativeness,  large.” 
(Here  I wunk  at  my  girl.)  “ Sublimity,  want- 


ing; Philoprogenitiveness — good  Heavens, this 
is  wonderful — abnormal,  immense  ! Gentle- 
men, this  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  heard  of”  I felt  pretty  flattered,  not 
knowing  what  “p.-g”  meant,  but  when  he 
said:  “Yes,  sir;  you  are  wonderfully  endowed 
by  Nature.  Young  man,  you  should  be  a 
Mormon.”  That  was  more  than  I could  stand, 
and  I immediately  proceeded  to  show  him  that 
he  had  made  a mistake  about  my  combativeness. 
It  seems  he  had  been  a circus-man  before  he  had 
taken  to  crime — I mean  to  Phrenology — and  he 
was  still  good  at  such  feats  of  strength  as  using 
my  vest  for  a door-mat,  etc.  He  was  likewise 
a collector  of  hair.  To  these  duties  he  also 
added  those  of  dentist,  pugilist  and  murderer 
— at  least  I thought  so.  You  should  have  ex- 
amined my  head  the  next  day.  I had  the 
most  wonderful  combination  of  bumps,  ridges 
and  mountains.  Sublimity,  Ideality,  Order, 
Size,  were  very  large ; and  my  bump  of  Cau- 
tiousness grew  so  large  that  since  then  I have 
had  to  get  my  hats  three  numbers  larger  than 
before. 

If  anybody  now  says  anything  about  Phre- 
nology to  me  it  is  because  he  doesn’t  want  me 
to  lend  him  anything.  And  when  any  deluded 
idiot  comes  to  invite  me  to  go  to  a lecture  on 
the  above  subject  I gratefully  decline,  thinking 
to  myself  the  beautiful  paraphrase  of  a noble 
sentence  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Billings,  D.D., 

“ I may  be  a phule,  but  I ain’t  no  frenologist.” 

AN  EXCHANGE  OF  NAMES. 

I. 

THEN  my  uncle,  George  Pope,  was  at 

^ ^ the  University  of  Oxford,  though  an 
untitled  American,  with  naught  but  his  .striking 
individuality  to  commend  him,  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a young  English 

nobleman,  the  Marquis  of  B . The  latter 

was  a very  sensible  and  unpretending  fellow, 
whose  love  for  the  sea  was  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics.  Caring  little  for  society,  he 
was,  in  this  respect  at  least,  quite  opposite  to 
my  uncle. 
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In  return  for  many  hospitalities  extended  to 
him,  George  invited  his  noble  friend  to  spend  a 
vacation  with  him  in  America.  The  invitation 
being  accepted  with  pleasure,  a very  pleasant 
week  was  spent  at  the  Pope  country  seat  near 
Boston,  and  a course  of  travel  mapped  out  by 
which  the  Englishman  might  see  as  much  of 
particular  interest  in  the  country  as  possible 
during  the  limited  period  of  his  visit. 

About  the  middle  of  August  they  reached 
one  of  those  beautiful  cities  on  the  chain  of 
great  lakes,  where  they  concluded  that  the  ex- 
treme heat  warranted  a few  days  of  rest.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  betook  themselves  to  a charm- 
ing and  very  select  Summer  resort  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Soon  after  their  arrival  the  Mar- 
quis fell  into  conversation  with  a rich  old  sea 
captain,  whom  he  found  in  the  reading  room  of 
their  hotel.  George,  foreseeing  the  probability 
of  this  conversation,  between  two  kindred 
spirits,  lasting  for  several  hours,  sauntered 
leisurely  out  on  the  grounds  to  inspect  the 
place.  Scarcely  a soul  was  about. 

“Well,”  said  George,  “this  will  just  suit 
Arthur;  but  upon  my  word  I wish  there  were 
some  lively  girls  about  to  make  things  a little 
interesting.”  Just  then  the  sound  of  merry 
laughter  reached  his  ears,  and,  looking  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came,  beheld  a party  of  five 
or  six  young  ladies  apparently  enjoying  them- 
selves in  a Summer  house  half  hidden  among 
the  trees  on  a little  point.  Considerably  elated 
at  having  his  wish  so  speedily  gratified,  he  was 
about  to  proceed  toward  them,  and  see  what 
they  looked  like  at  any  rate,  when  he  heard  i 
his  name  called  several  times.  Looking  around 
in  the  direction  of  the  hotel,  he  saw,  coming 
towards  him,  Sadie  Merrifield,  an  old  friend 
of  his  sister’s,  and  on  whom  he  and  the  Mar- 
quis had  called  several  weeks  before  at  her 
home  in  Louisville.  Their  meeting  was  as  ' 
cordial  as  it  was  unexpected.  She  explained 
that  one  of  the  girls  had  rushed  down  to  the 
Summer  house  a few  m.inutes  before  and  an- 
nounced that  an  English  lord  and  a Mr.  Some- 
body from  Boston  had  just  arrived.  “Conclud-  * 


ing  it  must  be  you,”  she  went  on,  “ I came  right 
up  here  to  welcome  you.  But  where  is  the 
Marquis  ? The  girls  were  all  in  a flutter  about 
meeting  him,  when  I left  them.  Do  get  him, 
and  I’ll  take  you  down  and  present  you.  The 
girls  are  just  as  jolly  as  they  can  be;  I am  sure 
you  will  like  them.” 

“Undoubtedly  I will;  but  I cannot  vouch 
for  the  Marquis,”  put  in  George.  “ I am  afraid, 
in  fact,  that  if  your  friends  down  there  are  all 
in  a flutter  to  meet  his  Lordship  they  will  have 
to  flutter  for  some  time,  since  he  has  struck 
that  old  sea-dog  up  at  the  hotel,  and  all  the 
girls  in  creation  couldn’t  draw  him  away.  But 
since  your  friends  are  so  anxious  to  meet  him, 
suppose  you  take  me  down  in  his  stead — in 
fact,  introduce  me  as  the  noble  Marquis.  It’s 
true  I haven’t  any  coronet  or  marquisiate  robe 
at  hand,  but  I believe  in  my  present  toggery  I 
look  as  well  as  he  does.  Object  ? Oh,  no ! 
he’d  be  only  too  glad  to  shift  his  rank  off  on 
me  for  a few  days,  because  he’s  bored  to  death 
at  times  by  curious  people.” 

The  jolly  girl  laughingly  acquiesced,  and 
conducted  him  towards  the  Summer  house.  As 
George  stalked  along  beside  her,  the  other  girls 
thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  least,  traveling 
incog.,  must  be  approaching.  He  was  intro- 
duced as  “ His  Lordship,  the  Marquis  of 

B ;”  and,  in  a short  time,  the  young  ladies 

were  all  captivated,  with  one  apparent  excep- 
tion, a beautiful  girl  who  sat  directly  opposite 
him,  whose  name,  George  recalled  from  the  in- 
troduction, was  Merivale.  She  appeared  little 
interested  in  his  conversation,  and  was  politely 
indifferent  to  his  presence. 

After  a long  chat  with  the  Captain,  the  Mar- 
quis issued  from  the  hotel,  and  was  immedi- 
ately pounced  upon  by  his  companion.  “Young 
man,”  said  the  latter,  “ I here  and  now  dub  you 
Mr.  George  Pope,  of  Boston,  Mass;  and  if  you 
desire  to  spare  me  any  embarrassing  explana- 
tions, you  will  continue  to  be  the  said  Mr.  Pope 
during  the  remainder  of  our  sojourn  in  this 
neighborhood — in  short,  you  will  be  myself 
and  I will  be  you.” 
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And  before  the  Marquis  could  fully  compre- 
hend the  purport  of  this  latest  prank  of  his 
friend,  he  found  himself  in  the  Summer  house 
going  through  the  form  of  an  introduction  as  : 
“ Mr.  Pope,  of  Boston.”  The  young  ladies 
bowed  slightly  to  this  “ Mr.  Pope,”  and  imme-  ! 
diately  resumed  their  attentions  to  the  “ Mar- 
quis.” “George”  seated  himself  next  to  Miss  | 
Merivale,  the  only  one  not  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
the  latest  addition  to  the  English  peerage.  He 
was  very  much  fascinated  with  this  Miss  Meri-  ! 
vale.  Such  a sensible,  pleasing  and  withal  j 
beautiful  girl  he  had  never  seen.  He  spent  i 
the  entire  afternoon  in  her  company.  In  the  > 
evening,  he  took  her  for  a short  boatride;  and, 
after  parting  with  her  for  the  evening,  he  con- 
cluded she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  young 
ladies  he  had  ever  met. 

II. 

The  stay  of  our  two  friends  at  K was 

prolonged  from  two  days,  as  originally  in- 
tended, to  nearly  two  weeks,  for  two  reasons. 
One  was  that  George — the  real  George,  I 
mean — was  having  a glorious  time.  His  sup- 


ners,  made  him  a great  favorite.  The  other  I 
was  that  the  Marquis  was  in  love  with  Ruth 
Merivale  and  she  with  him. 

One  beautiful  moonlight  evening  the  two 
lovers  were  seated  together  on  the  shore. 

“ Ruth,”  asked  “ George,”  “ how  do  you  like 
my  friend  Po — the  Marquis  ?” 

“ I think  he  is  a very  entertaining  fellow,  I 
assure  you — very  gentlemanly,  polite  and  all 
that;  but,  do  you  know,  George,  I have  never 
had  any  very  favorable  opinions  of  English 
noblemen  in  general,  and  last  Summer  I met 
such  a perfect  boor  of  a one  at  Newport  that 
my  opinions  were  greatly  strengthened.  Of 
course,  the  Marquis  must  be  an  exception ; but 
I wonder  how  any  American  girl  can  marr)'- 
any  of  them,  don’t  you  ? ” 

No,  “George”  couldn’t  say  that  he  did.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  didn’t  say  anything.  But  he 
reflected  seriously.  Here  was  a girl  whom  he 
loved  passionately.  He  knew  that  if  she  re- 


fused to  become  his  wife  he  would  never  marry. 
He  knew,  however,  that  she  loved  him;  but 
she  had  a peculiar  antipathy  to  English  noble- 
men. He  was  an  English  nobleman,  and  she 
didn’t  know  it.  Truly,  an  unfortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances ! 

“But,”  said  he,  at  length,  “I  love  you,  I love 
you  dearly;  will  you  become  my  wife?” 

She  was  prepared  for  this — she  was  prepared 
to  say  yes ; and,  accordingly,  she  did  say  yes. 

Now,  most  young  men,  when  accepted  by 
their  lady  loves,  make  some  more  decided  evi- 
dences of  their  felicity  than  appearing  to  sit  on 
pins  and  needles,  as  our  friend,  the  Marquis, 
did.  Eor  at  lest  ten  minutes  he  sat  there  with 
that  identical  appearance,  and  then  astonished 
his  new  betrothed  by  asking,  with  considera- 
ble confusion; 

“Then  you  consent  to  become  the  March- 
j ioness  of  B ?” 

] “ No,”  answered  Ruth,  with  mingled  amaze- 

I ment  and  amusement,  “ I did  not  consent  to  be- 
come the  Marchioness  of  B ; but  I did  con- 

sent to  become  Mrs.  George  Pope.  But  what 
in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you,  George  ?” 

“ Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,”  said 
“ George,”  the  embodiment  of  confusion,  “that 
I am  not  myself,  or,  rather,  I am  the  other  fel- 
! low — in  short,  I am  not  George  Pope  at  all; 

I — / am  the  Marquis  of  B ; and  if  it  hadn’t 

been  for  that  rascally  companion  of  mine  I 
would  have  been  myself  during  our  stay  here. 
But  you  will  not  refuse  me,  will  you,  Ruth;  if 
I could  love  you  as  an  American,  I can  love 
you  a thousand  times  more  as  an  English- 
man. 

She  saw  before  her  no  longer  the  confused 
“ George  Pope,”  but  the  ardent,  sincere  lover, 
the  Marquis  of  B . She  did,  after  all,  con- 

sent to  become  the  Marchioness. 

III. 

About  two  years  later  a grand  wedding  oc- 
curred at  Westbourne  House.  Ruth  Merivale 
became  a Duchess — for  our  friend,  “George 
Pope,”  had  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  title 
of  his  father.  At  this  wedding  George  Pope — 
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the  real  one,  this  time,  if  you  please — was  best 
man;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Duchess  pleas- 
antly ratified  the  exchange  of  names  which 
took  place  several  years  before,  assuring  my 
uncle  of  her  doubts  whether  she  could,  of  Wfer 
singular  antipathy  to  English  noblemen  while 
a girl,  have  ever  entertained  a single  thought 
of  “Mr.  George  Pope,  of  Boston,”  had  she 
known  what  his  position  really  was. 

A WARNING. 

MAN,”  said  I to  my  Fresh- 
man,  who  began  to  exhibit  a procliv- 
ity toward  toughness,  “ beware  of  the  rink.  If 
you  hope  ever  to  be  a social  success  here,  take 
warning  by  my  example. 

“In  my  Freshman  year  the  rink  was  in  full 
blast  and  a large  number  of  students  attended 
it  every  night.  I was  very  devoted  to  a charm- 
ing girl,  whom  I dare  say  you  have  often  met 
at  parties,  etc.,  and  so  saw  little  of  the  dusty 
hall  filled  with  the  clatter  of  skates  and  the  roar 
of  voices,  Saxon  and  Teutonic,  mingling  in  a 
tremendous  din.  One  night,  however,  I was 
persuaded  to  put  on  the  rollers,  and  after  a deal 
of  guying  and  daring  from  my  companions  I 
set  my  teeth  and  accosted  a girl  whose  hands 
were  clothed  in  shining  black  kid  gloves. 
After  skating  a time  with  her  I made  haste  to 
rejoin  my  companions,  proud  of  my  success, 
when  I saw  across  the  back  of  my  hand,  where 
the  glove  had  reposed,  three  livid,  blue-black 
finger-marks.  Try  as  I could,  I was  unable  to 
remove  these  unsightly  and,  as  I regarded 
them,  disgraceful  stains.  The  following  night 
I called  on  my  fair  goddess,  and,  carried  away 
by  my  devotion,  seized  her  hand  in  mine  and 
poured  forth  all  my  love  for  her.  She  blushed 
and  looked  down  in  a coy  way,  when  her  eyes 
fell  upon  those  unlucky  marks  on  my  hands, 
in  which  up  to  this  time  her  own  had  been  re- 
posing so  confidingly.  I tried  all  sorts  of  ex- 
planations, but  my  confusion  increasing  mo- 
mentarily I at  last  blurted  out  the  truth  and 
fled  from  her  presence,  a pariah  to  respectable 
society.  I am  now,  though  absolutely  in- 


offensive, spoken  of  as  that  poor  young  man 
who  began  so  well,  but  — . Therefore,  young 
man,  ‘shun  that  rink,’  is  the  advice  of  one 
who  knows  all  about  it.” 

WHAT  I OVERHEARD. 

Xi  THAT  a tremendously  winning  fel- 

^ ^ low  our  master  is,”  said  a right 
hand  of  one  of  my  pairs  of  discarded  white 
kid  gloves,  as  it  lay,  in  company  with  a pile  of 
those  forlorn  and  useless  members  of  society, 
in  the  corner  of  my  bureau  drawer,  where  I 
had  tossed  them  on  my  return  from  vacation. 
“And  then  what  I like  about  him  is  his  con- 
stancy. Why,  at  two  balls  in  Philadelphia,  on 
successive  nights,  I distinctly  heard  him  tell  a 
lovely  girl,  when  we  three  were  sitting  together 
in  a corner,  how  great  his  love  for  her  was, 
and  many  more  delightful  things.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so!”  ejaculated  a seedy  pearl- 
colored  individual,  with  large  rents  between  the 
fingers,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  New  York. 
“ Left,  what  do  you  say  to  that?” 

“ I have  the  same  impression,”  feebly  mur- 
mured Left,  from  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  “ But 
I was  behind  the  girl  at  the  time  and  so  heard 
only  snatches  of  the  conversation.” 

“ Strange,”  mused  Pearl-Color.  “ At  two 
cotillions  at  New  York  I was  with  him  when 
he  said  words  to  the  same  effect  to  a charming 
blonde  out  in  the  conservatory.  Can  it  be  that 
we  have  been  deceived  in  our  master,  that  he 
is,  after  all,  a heartless  flirt  ?” 

A clamor  arose  among  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  pile,  each  relating  some  meaningless 
compliment  I had  paid  in  their  respective  hear- 
ings to  a great  many  different  girls.  One  had 
a tale  about  a Germantown  belle  who  had 
clasped  the  speaker  through  the  majority  of 
the  dances  of  a hop,  while  even  a patriarch 
from  last  Summer  added  his  evidence  about  a 
certain  moonlight  night  at  Atlantic. 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  I happened  to 
come  in  and,  hearing  these  recipients  of  my 
bounty  engaged  in  defaming  my  character,  I 
tossed  the  whole  pile  into  the  fire  which  blazed 
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upon  my  hearth,  and  breathed  more  freely  ; 
when  I saw  the  grimy  palms  and  malicious 
looking  rents  reduced  to  ashes,  which  crumbled 
shapeless  at  the  tiniest  touch. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

fThe  editors  are  not  responsible  for  any  opinion  expressed  in  this 
column.  No  anonymous  communications  published.] 

DiTORS  Lehigh  Burr: — In  \dew  of  the 
rumor  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  into 
Lehigh,  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  its  advisa- 
bility before  the  rumor  becomes  a reality. 
That  the  University  needs  more  religious  life 
is  indisputable,  but  there  is  a right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  advance  it.  There  already  ex- 
ists among  the  students  the  University  Guild, 
which,  if  it  were  supported  as  it  should  be, 
would  fulfill  all  the  needs  of  the  students.  It 
seems  to  me  that  another  organization  follow- 
ing exactly  the  same  object  as  the  Guild  would 
inevitably  clash  with  it.  The  Guild  brings  the 
men  together,  and  gives  them  a pleasant  and 
instructive  evening,  with  a very  slight  religious 
element  introduced.  As  far  as  I have  ever 
heard  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion its  work  is  precisely  the  same.  What 
the  advantage  would  be  of  having  two  rival  i 
organizations  to  do  exactly  the  same  work, 
when  one  strong  society  would  do  it  as  well 
or  better,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

CLIPPINGS. 

NATIONALITY. 

SHE. 

/^F  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

With  name  and  fame  for  deeds  of  worth, 
Which  one  in  all  the  list  sublime. 

That  you  would  have  me  claim  for  mine  ? 

HE. 

They  all  may  boast,  and  vaunt  their  claim 
To  lead  upon  the  scroll  of  fame. 

But — as  he  took  her  on  his  knee — 

Laplanders  are  the  ones  for  me. 

— Troy  Polytechnic. 

COLLEGE  NOTES. 

— Yale  University  received  about  $342,000  in  dona- 
tions last  year. 

—The  Columbia  College  library  has  been  doubled 
during  the  last  four  years  and  now  contains  100,000 
volumes. 


— The  class  of  Harvard,  ’76,  has  produced  more 
writers  than  any  class  which  has  graduated  from  Har- 
vard since  the  war. — News. 

— A Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  to  cost  $40,000,  will  be 
erected  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  the  publisher,  at  Cornell,  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  Fall. 


— An  assessment  of  $2.50  has  been  levied  upon 
every  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  at  Columbia  to 
pay  off  the  debt  of  their  class  crew  incurred  last  year. 


Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1 

CIGARETTZS. 


Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a little 
more  than  the  price  charged  for  the  ordinary  trade 
Cigarettes,  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all  others. 

The  Richmond  Straight  Cut  No.  1 Cigarettes 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored 
and  highest  cost  Gold  Leaf  grown  in  Virginia.  This 
is  the  Old  and  Original  brand  of  Straight  Cut 
Cigarettes,  and  was  brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875. 

Beware  of  I.mitations,  and  observe  that  the  firm 
name  as  below  is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &.  GINTER,  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


E,  & Ij.T.  Anthony  & Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  * « 

» * .INSTRUMENTS, 

Apparatus  and  Supplies, 
591  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Sole  proprietors  of  the 
Patent  Satchel  Detec- 
tive, Schiuitl  Detective, 
Pairy,  Novel,  and  Di- 
cycle Camei'as,  and  sole 
agents  for  the  Celebrated 
Dallmeyer  Denses. 

Amateur  Outfits  in 
great  variety  from  $9.00  up- 
word.  Send  for  Catalogue  or 
call  and  examine. 

More  iJutn  Forty  Years 
Mstablished  in  this  line 
0/  business* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTED  LONDON  MADE 

189.00  SUITS 
183.50  TROUSERS 

Made  of  excellent  GENUINE  Scotch  fabrics,  cut  and  finished,  not 
in  ordinary  manner,  but  in  that  peculiar  style  which  at  once  stamps 
them  as  “ first-class  and  stylish.”  They  are  worth  far  more  than  the 
prices  named,  and  the  moment  the  goods  are  seen  the  question  will  be: 
Why  does  E.  O.  Thompson  sell  them  at  these  prices? 

Without  enlarging  on  this  subject  we  simply  say — we  have  never 
sought  to  compete  in  prices  with  any  one,  but  have  been  the  initial 
firm  in  the  United  States  to  place  really  Stylish  Clothing  at  popular 
prices.  Now  we  offer  sterling  quality  imported  fabrics  at  prices  below 
domestic  imitations.  ^One  look  at  these  garments  shows  their  superi- 
ority over  others  at  twice  these  prices. 

E3-  O.  THOMI^SOlNr, 

TAILOR  AND  CLOTHIER, 


THE 

JOURNAL 

OF  THE 

[npeefing  Society, 

Published  Quarterly  by  the 


Engineering  Society 
OF  THE  Lehigh  University. 


Sntscription  Price,  60  Cts.  a year. 
Single  Copies,  15  Cts. 

Subscriptions,  Communications, 
etc.,  should  be  addressed  to 

L.  R.  ZOLLINGER, 


1338  CHESTIVXJT  STREET,  THIE A.r>EET»H:iA.. 

Samples  free  upon  request.  Mall  Orders  socially  cared  for.  Write  us  height,  weight, 
chest  size,  leg  seam.  A lit  can  be  secured  and  sent  per  express. 


Bminess  Manager, 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


GRADWOHLS 


LEADING  AND  POPULAR 


Corner  Fourth  and  New  Sts., 


SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,  PS. 


-^LUCKENBECH  & KR1USE,>- 


J.  P.  McGETTIGAN’S 

POOL  ROOM#  RESTAURANT, 

UNDER  DOUTRICH  THE  TAILOR, 

Third  and  Nnv  Sts.,  South  Bethlehem. 

Fresh  Ale,  Beer  and  Porter  always  on  hand. 

Choice  Wines  and  Cigars. 


BOOK  EXCHANGE 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS. 
School  and  College  Text  Books, 

New  and  Second  Hand, 

Stationery  and  School  Supplies  a Specialty. 


DEALERS  lit 

HAKDWAKE. 

A FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF  POCKET  CUTLERY  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND. 


a 

Books  Pamphlets  and  Magazines  Bought  in  any 
Quantity. 


MITMAN  S WEAVER, 


40  Broad  Street, 


25  South.  Main  Street, 
BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 


BBTHI.KH.BIM.  PA. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEADING 


Hat,  Cap,  For  and  Gents’  FyDNiSHiNG 


Largest  Assortment.  Latest  Styles. 

Lowest  Prices. 


MAIN  STREET, 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


BEE  HIVE 


BILLIARD  I POOL  ROOMS, 


FITTED  UP  IN  THE  BEST  STYLE  i 
WITH  THE  BEST  TABLES,  | 

BALLS  AND  CUES,  j 

NOW  OPEN  j 

IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  ! 

CHARLES  W.  RENNIG’Si 

NEW  STREET  RESTAURANT. 

ALL.  ABE  INVITED. 


Shades, 

Upholstery, 

Turcoman 

nnd 

Lace  Curtains, 

Cornice  Poles. 


LERCH  & RICE, 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


i. 


